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series of shallow steps acts as a challenge to his gameness, his fighting blood. Yet, the current must not actually help him along, because then the salmon won't swim at all. The north fishway is about a mile long, with a series of crossbeams and steps in a twenty-foot canal, with traps where the fish are guided upstream by the force of the current. The_ water is eight feet deep, and thefe are submerged orifices on alternate sides, to make the flow eccentric and fool the fish into jumping farther. It takes a lively salmon about three hours to make the trip. The fence along the ladder is twelve feet high, to keep the big ones from jumping out.
These Bonneville fish ladders have for the first time produced an accurate census of the Columbia's river life. A white board is set under the first trap; here a girl sits with a counting device, checking off each fish. On the day I visited it, 471 Chinooks went over the dam, 38 "jacks" (immature salmon), 192 steelhead trout, 379 blueback salmon, 487 whitefish, 4,015 shad, 72 carp, and a great variety of others. Also there were lampreys, fascinating to watch; they slide themselves along by hanging to the concrete sides. This total of 471 Chinooks is as nothing. In the great "fall run/' as many as 30,000 may climb the ladders in a day, and sometimes the traffic is so crowded that salmon sleep at the bottom all night, awaiting their turn to get through. The fingerlings, downstream travelers, are also helped along, in the opposite direction; 314 went down the day I was there.
A word finally on what Bonneville has done for navigation. The river was unnavigable beyond this point before, except for low-draft boats. When the dredging project is complete, deep draft ships will be able to pass through the locks and proceed upriver as far as the Dalles, 175 miles from the ocean, and barges will get through all the way to Pasco (300 miles) at the confluence of the Columbia and Snake. Lumber and wheat will go downstream, and petroleum will go up. I^he "inland empire," much of it inaccessible to railroads, is being tapped at last.
Largest Single Structure Built by Man
The water breaks over in a smooth green moving wall, and then bursts into a churning foam of white. The green water sliding down is solid and smooth like a broad conveyor belt. Eleven blindingly white waterfalls intersect the swelling bulge and, propelled forward as if by giant hoses, spill out and down. The white curtain of spray is 30 feet thick, and the roar of the mixing waters can be heard for miles.
Frank E. Banks, the supervising engineer, Grand Coulee Dam, who saw the project through its construction stages, told us about the mammoth job, and Major S. E. Hutton, his assistant, took us around. Major Button is a character, a small peppery man with a small peppery beard